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potential acts, but represent such modifications in the mental and 
bodily aspects of individual organization as to result in a specific 
act under certain definite conditions of stimulation. This is a point 
which unfortunately has been overlooked by otherwise successful 
students of human behavior. 

J. R. Kantor 
University op Chicago. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Processes of History. Frederick J. Teggart. New Haven: 

Yale University Press. 1918. Pp. ix + 162. 

In order that the results of historical investigation may be ap- 
plied to solving the difficulties that beset our civilization, Professor 
Teggart would discover the factors that have heretofore been opera- 
tive in every case of human advancement. The essential factor of 
advance he discovers (p. 150) to be the release of the mind from 
the fetters of conventional restraint; whereby an awakened critical 
and constructive activity produces political organizations and sys- 
tems of ideas that are new. In the past, this has occurred "when 
a group, forced from its habitat, ultimately by a change in climate, 
has been brought into collision with another, differing from it con- 
siderably in culture, and has remained upon the invaded territory" 
(p. 149). 

The evils of this preceding warfare of groups may perhaps here- 
after be avoided if we may in some other way weaken the grip of 
customary ideas and ways of doing things. To this end we must 
distinguish genuine advance as above described from mere progress 
within the circle of accepted ideas, or through the transmission of 
culture elements from one group to another. We should not, then, 
overestimate the value of an educative discipline that works for the 
inheritance of the achievements of past generations ; the essential is 
the release of all our native powers of thought. 

With much conciseness and skill this essay does indeed "bring 
into one connected view bodies of fact that have hitherto remained 
disparate and intractable"; "it opens up new problems and new 
fields of enquiry. ' ' But it appears to me that a certain weakness in 
the argument is not to be explained on the ground that the posi- 
tion is merely tentative or hypothetical ; and I regard these flaws as 
significant in respect to the author's persistent depreciation of the 
traditional type of historical construction, — a narrative that pur- 
ports to explain. 

An historical theory, such as his, must, as Professor Teggart 
recognizes, be verified in two ways: first, in the fields of natural 
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science that deal with its subject-matter — in this case, psychology; 
and second it must be shown historically that events in the past 
explain on this principle the present evidence. For psychological 
support, he looks to James' essay, "The Energies of Men," and 
seems agreeably surprised to find there precise confirmation of his 
hypothesis (p. 158). He supposes that James explains the release 
of mental energy through critical activity induced by conflict of 
ideas. But in fact no case cited by James conforms to this account, 
and the psychologist emphasizes throughout his essay the uncritical 
character of the release, its dependence upon external stress, emo- 
tional excitement and hypersuggestibility. Critical activity he twice 
mentions as a cause of the sealing up of energies. 

As to the historical verification Teggart seems to take it for 
granted. The analysis of "advance" which on pages 149-151 is 
suggested as conceivable and accepted as an hypothesis, on page 
158 "proves to be the essential element through which human ad- 
vancement everywhere has been made. ' ' But, neither on the inter- 
vening pages nor elsewhere in the essay can I recognize the slightest 
attempt to prove that in any given case this description fits the 
evidence we have of what actually occurred. 

If we compare the work of the theorist in the field of geology, let 
us say in the matter of continental uplift, erosion and sedimenta- 
tion, we see that he also must verify his theory in these two ways. 
Here the natural sciences involved, — physics, and chemistry, I sup- 
pose, — show that the theory is conceivable; the historical verifica- 
tion consists in constructing a narrative of continental growth, as 
in the case of North America, which shows that the hypothesis will, 
in connection with other accepted factors, give a series of events 
that finally produce the continent as we now behold it, — the evi- 
dence in the case. 

The work of historical narration does not only serve to verify 
such principles of natural science, through showing how the uni- 
verse in its present order and construction and tendency to act 
can be explained through them ; it performs also the supreme func- 
tion of orientation, giving to every man and act its setting, and to 
our plans the groundwork and starting point. This long labor 
of narration Professor Teggart passes over, accepting the history 
of the physical universe, of the earth, of life and of man as a pres- 
ence in the face of which the scientist stands. But starting from 
this present history the scientist finds that the last outcome of his 
generalizations is the enrichment and consolidation of historic 
narrative. 

The difference between the great historians and that modern 
school which, with Professor Teggart, depreciates the narrative type 
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of historical construction is not that the former failed to form 
general theories; it seems that all of them, from Herodotus down, 
did that; and were just as concerned as is our author in applying 
them to the relief of man's estate. The difference seems to lie in 
their acute sense that an hypothesis needs verification, in the way 
open to an historian, by showing how the factors they have dis- 
covered interact with accepted factors in human action to produce 
a series of events; these factors must explain not only the re- 
semblance between the several events but also the differences be- 
tween them, and all the characteristics peculiar to what remains of 
the past, in monument, tradition, record or institution. How can 
this be done save in a detailed narration 1 

On what ground is it asserted that the migration of groups is 
uniformly or even commonly caused by changes in climate? We 
are told (p. 76), that "we can not assume in groups long fixed in 
habitat and ideas any sudden desire for booty or freedom or glory 
or for 'something unattainable.' " Neither may we assume the 
absence of these motives. It happens that in the case of those 
migrations we know best these are the motives to which the evidence 
seems to point. No psychologist, least of all James, will rule them 
out as possible or even as probable factors, even as fundamental 
causes operating through the medium of some Mohammad, Attila, 
Cortez or Endicott. Why assume a destructive change of climate 
in cases where the evidence only points to the possibility and not to 
the actuality of such a change ? It seems that the need for finding 
a "factor operative in all human experience" has misled the writer. 
It is perhaps true that the vera causa of any event is a factor uni- 
versally present; but when applied to man this universal factor in 
a migratory movement would prove to be the neural stimulus to 
certain essential muscles of the body. Universal principles still 
have very limited utility in the field of history. 

While the argument is highly ingenious and stimulating to 

"critical activity" of a certain kind, I must say that I do not find 

any of its conclusions adequately supported. 

Percy Hughes. 
Lehigh University. 

The Next Step in Religion: An Essay toward the Coming Renais- 
sance. Roy Wood Sellars. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1918. Pp. vii + 228. 

"I challenge any one to develop a really tenable system of theol- 
ogy, a system which is self-consistent and relevant to the world as 
we know it. I am certain that it can not be done." These words of 
Professor Sellars (p. 164) characterize his book rather better than 



